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DECORATIVE COMPOSITION. 



Translated from the French of HENRI MAYEUX, Architect to the French Govern- 
ment, and Professor of Decorative Art in the Municipal Schools of Paris. 



CHAPTER III.-— (CONTINOKD.) 

XCEPTION should be made for flat 
foliates, interlacing and the like, where 
equality of outline must be followed 
by equality of relief; this mode when 
juxtaposed with prominent and model- 
led subjects is pleasing and satisfactory, 
Fig. 133. On the other hand, the calm 
and dignified expression of the human 
figure met with on the monuments of 
the Egyptians, and which never altered 
during the whole course of their art 
history, was imposed upon them by 
a powerful priesthood. Did we not 
know that such laws were less stringent 
with the Babylonians, the nature of their bas-reliefs would alone 
enlighten us. 

With the former the difficulty of working hard materials, 
such as granite, may have had some influence in bringing about 
relief* so low as to appear almost flat, Fig. 134. 

This mode of treatment was reproduced in France by Goujon 
and his school ; whilst in England Flax in an and others, by re- 
verting to earlier and purer methods, did much to bring discredit 
and contempt on the Roeaille style, which had originated in 
France, and thence taken strong foothold everywhere. 

There is another class of relief which may be achieved by 
the application of almost flat ornament on a raised ground. 
Tbe light falling on the space seems suddenly to wake up the 
uneven portions, which reflect back all the prismatic colors with 
truly gorgeous effect. This peculiar relief is first met with on 
Byzantine work, and requires great subtlety and refinement in 
its elaboration, Fig. 135. We see it also on the armoury, the 
gold and bronze work of the Chinese, in the repousse" brass work 
of the Persians executed under the influence of Hindu art, as 
well as in the Arabic and Renaissance fabrications, wherein the 
highly polished portions of the raised form are dotted on the 
surface of the work with marvelous effect. The value of con- 
trast finds good illustration in Fig. 136, from which it may be 
deduced that a shield with a plain flat surface, but finished with 
central boss and some reliefs sprinkled on the border, will be 
more pleasing than one overloaded with bas-reliefs, allegorical 
figures, scrolls, masks and trophies of equal richness of detail 
throughout. Many of the most famous works of Bellini and his 
school positively lose in effect by the excessive richness of their 
ornamentation. This error of judgment was not committed by 
his fellow countryman Ghiberti in the friezes on the doors of 
the Baptistery in Florence, nor on those of the Baptistery of St. 
Marks, in Venice, by Sansovino. Casts of these remarkable 
gates may be seen in the South Kensington Museum. If we 
except details of the highest quality, Lombard fabrication of the 
same period will not bear comparison with that of the Tuscan 
and Venetian schools. 

Ornament is said to have value of color when it is marked 
by complexity, brilliancy, and movement, which may be obtained 
by opposing monochrome and subdued parts to multicolored and 
shaded designs, Fig. 115 ; in whieh the design to the left is a 
Perso- Arabic, and that to the right a Moorish example. This 
important feature is of easy application on small surfaces ; large 
works, however, will tax the powers, the knowledge, and the 
subtlety of arrangement of the artist to the utmost. 

The form of ornament of the Arabs and Moors (Alhambra) 
affords systems of interlacing lines exceedingly rich and beauti- 
ful, yet governed by a principle of order banishing any idea of 
confusion. This is achieved by superimposing on flat intricate 
scroll designs a diversified and somewhat raised string pattern ; 
over this is placed a thin broad ribbon device, of lighter color 
than the rest, to regulate the composition, and by judicious 
sprinkling of glittering buttons, scarlet buds, pomegranate blos- 
soms and escutcheons, they succeed in producing work of eminent 
art quality, Figs. 137, 139. 

The same may be said of the floral Hindu-Persian art, and 
that of the Renaissance ; whilst the intricate and exuberant 
ornament of Indian work, as well as that of late or debased 
Gothic of all countries, exhibit an excess of richness and want 
of repose which are somewhat objectionable. 

As we have before observed, the law of contrast is applicable 
to plain and enriched mouldings of every form and design. In 
exceedingly complicated work this is obtained by opposing 
enriched patterns of different forms, frequently met with in com- 
positions of the Byzantine period, in which ornament is slightly 
sunk, flat or in bold relief, 'Fig. 140. The Greeks felt the want 
of contrast when they combined the acanthus and water-lily leaf, 



the former having its foliage much divided, whilst the latter is 
without sections. Adherence to this principle is apparent in the 
art- work of modern times ; notably in the style known as Louis 
Seize, and in the productions of Flaxman, Wedgewood, the 
brothers Adam, and others. 

VIII.— Relations op Designs to Each Other. 

Before we take up the relation Of the various forms of orna- 
ment when juxtaposed to one another, it will not be out of 
place to define the floriated expressions by which they are 
known, Fig. 141. 

Ornament is called linear when it is expressed by simple 
lines without breadth A; flat, when indicated, by parallel lines 
dividing a plain surface, B ; and modelled, when possessed of 
real or floriated relief of diversified direction, c. These various 
renderings may be united in the same detail. 

The vast stores of nature, as an inexhaustible mine, are open 
to the artist, and from the floral and vegetable kingdoms, as 
also from inorganic objects, he can devise forms of exceeding 
beauty. Thus, besides leaves, flowers, buds, fruits and seeds, 
many of which are of rare excellence as ornamental forms, yielding 
innumerable modifications of outline, there are objects of less 
interest, such as thread, string, iron bars flattened or twisted, 
ribbons, bands, strips of paper, etc., and the complete scheme of 
modelled ornament, carrying the mind over a boundless array 
of products differing in texture or material. Attentive observa- 
tion of the natural growth of floral and vegetable forms will 
prove a better guide in regulating the relation that one design 
should bear to another, than when this is achieved by mere 
"inner consciousness." 

Ornament maybe accomplished :■ (1) by curvilinear and radi- 
ating lines, divided by variously formed spaces, united either by 
intervening or by tangential lines with or without interlacing ; 
(2) and (3) by crossings and intersections. 

In the first case, the ornament should be composed of lines 
flatly treated, as best adapted to the material it recalls ; whilst 
with crossing of lines and tangential junctions, narrow bands 
and ribbons will be appropriate, Fig. 142. The junction of tan- 
gential lines should be straight and well defined over the curvi- 
linear form, and carried beyond it; whilst slanting junctions 
should be discarded as exceedingly obnoxious. Bare angles are 
frequently furnished with small details, and crossing of bands, 
either simulating tying of knots, loops, links, or any forms of 
binding; they are valuable as investing the ornament with an 
appearance of solidity, reassuring both the mind and eye, Fig. 
'43. With regard to the love of all early nations for interlacing 
and woven involution of lines, Mr. Ruskin says: "It is not 
often that any idea of utility has power to enhance the true 
impression of beauty ; but it is possible that the enormous im- 
portance of the art of weaving to mankind gives interest if not 
actual attractiveness, to any type or image of the invention to 
which we owe our comfort and our pride. But the more powerful 
reason lies in the joy that the human mind has in contemplating 
any kind of maze entanglement, so long as it can discern through 
its confusion any guiding clue or connecting plan. 

" We are never tired of contemplating this woven interlacing, 
and that, in some degree, is the secret of the sublime pleasure 
which we have in watching the branches of the trees, the inter- 
twining of the grass, the tracery of the higher clouds, the fine 
meshes of the robe, the braiding of the hair, and the various 
glitterings of the linked net or wreathed chain. Byzantine orna- 
mentation, like that of almost all nations in a state of progress, 
is full of this kind of work : but it occurs more conspicuously, 
though most simply, in the minute traceries which surround 
their most solid capitals ; sometimes in a reticulated veil, some- 
times resembling a basket, on the edges of whieh are perched 
birds and other animals." 

Interlacing of lines and narrow bands is of constant occurrence 
in early Irish, Runic and Anglo Saxon art, both in illumination 
and carving. Ancient Irish and Runic crosses and brooches show 
beautiful examples of interlaced patterns of exquisite make ; 
sometimes the pattern is formed by mere lines, alternated with 
snakes and other animals, entwined into endless variety. This 
is well seen in our Fig. 144, showing an ancient Scotch dagger, 
which forms part of one of the "Hunstertan brooches," with 
inscriptions in Runic or Icelandic characters ; as well as in Fig. 
145, a magnificent specimen from an ancient Irish brooch. 

Interlacing patterns are frequently met with in classic and 
mediaeval work of all countries, and examples of Assyrian and 
Roman mosaic pavements may be studied in the British Museum. 
The plait or patera and netting patterns are also found through- 
out the whole range of art. 

Fig. 146 is a series of border arrangements with a band more 
or less diversified, showing appropriate junctions a, b, c, and ob- 
noxious at D, because the latter junction is only effected at one 
point. When this is the case, the design may be maintained by 
carrying it under or over the border or frame, Fig. 147. .Never- 
theless, if the nature of the ornament should recall neither strip 
nor ribbon, but was destined to figure in mosaic, marquetry or 
flooring, tangential junctions might be resorted to with good 
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effect, as owing to the flat position of the form a gliding appear- 
ance could not be apprehended. 

The respective effects of confused and clearly defined inter- 
lacing will be seen in Fig. 148, in which the superiority of the 
ornament to the left over that to the right will be readily 
apparent. 

In order to avoid acute contacts, false tangential junctions, 
confused angles, and uncertain lengths of line, the crossing of 
one form over another should foliow a direction resembling as 
near as possible a straight angle, Fig. 148. 

Interlacing bands also should imitate hair, cord or any other 
plaiting, i. e. should alternately pass over and under the bands 
in : contact. 

This principle is applicable in a less degree to verdure, orna- 
ment and arabesques; to modelled details, such as plaited 
ribbons flowing drapery, palms, wreaths, labels, armour, instru- 
ments, and even animal and human forms, when associated in 
the same composition, Fig. 150. Figures 149, 151, 152, 153, are 
good examples of Oriental interlacing work, and though rigidly 
conventional in their treatment, yet show their indebtedness to, 
nature for their effect. 

We will closs this chapter with two more examples of Arabic 
and Moorish elaborate interlacing, with vivid coloring, red, blue, 
black and gold, profusely ornamented, yet appearing to rise 
naturally from the circumstances of the case, Fig. 153, 154. 

IX.— Aspect of Ornament. 

Purely imaginative compositions must yet contain some degree 
of probability in their general appearance, so as to be acceptable 
to reason. Thus the wingless figures met with on mural and 
Pompeian vase paintings look so natural and well equipoised, 
that we do not stop to inquire by what agency they are able to 
keep their elevated attitude in defiance of the law of equilibrium. 
The same cannot be said of isolated Byzantine figures, resting 
generally on some ground ^ or what is meant to be such, or lean- 
ing on one side ; because they assume an attitude of repose 
wholly at variance with their real position. The flimsiest support 
will satisfy the oye, provided it carries some kind of reality with 
it; either ^a ground line, or a rectangular slab, of frequent 
employment in early paintings, Fig. 155. Further to illustrate 
this principle we give Fig. 156, representing an Italian decora- 
tive plate with a central subject of vertical direction. Round 
the border are disposed small figures (putti) supporting wreaths 
and labels. As the whole subject is treated conventionally and 
painted in one or two subdued colors, the abnormal position of 
the figures, some of them head downwards, and also the wrong 
way upwards of wreaths, are not particularly noticeable ; but 
were they to receive excessive modelling and natural color, they 
would at once become incongruous and exceedingly disagreeable.* 

We will yet take another subject, this time a panel created 
after the second method, exhibiting a central figure which stands 
on a bracket with lateral foliated consoles and colonnettes sup- 
porting a dais, Fig, 157. No one will seek to know the degree 
of solidity or the materials of this composition ; we readily 
admit its fanciful character, yet we feel that it might easily 
become improbable if a faint echo of reality were not provided 
in the general balance and proportion of the design. 

Should bracket a, for example, be too small, the attitude of 
the figure would immediately seem constrained and unnatural ; 
the case would hardly be improved by making bracket b larger 
than proportion will justify. On the other hand, if the consoles 
c were small relatively to the colonnettes, they would appear to 
bend under the weight they support ; inversely, their heaviness 
and exaggerated solidity d, in proportion to the object super- 
imposed, would be made apparent. If the junction of the colon- 
nettes be tangential to the volutes and carried on in the lower 
portion by a recall, as in our figure, the sense of balance is 
excellent and satisfactory ; but if the bisections were affected on 
the slope of the volutes, all impression of equilibrium would at 
once be destroyed. In like manner, perfect balance must exist 
between the small columns and the dais ; this should be neither 
too large, e, nor too scanty, /, in relation to the figure, or the 
eye will not be satisfied. 

The measure, therefore, to be maintained, and the thickness 
which should be accorded to details, is a question not so easily 
answered, and may be affected by the material at command or 
other considerations. An intimate knowledge of nature will alone 
enable the student to produce brilliant and ideal works, which 
shall yet be attuned to the dictates of common sense. 

X.— Principles Common to Ornament. 

Space is a feature in ornament which deserves our attention, 
all the more that little or no heed has been bestowed upon it, 
albeit on its surface are disposed the decorative designs belong- 
ing to the second and third methods. 

After the artist has supplied the primary and secondary 
forms and lines, he should think of the masses of the ornamental 
scheme and the greater or less magnitude or prominent strength 

♦ "Ornament on plates, around a cup or vase," says Dr. Dresser, "should 
be such as will not suffer by perspective." 



of color, together with . the relative lightness or depth the tint 
must occupy in relation to the space ; whether the former should 
be dark on a light ground, or, inversely, the space toned down 
and sombre in color ; for upon the adoption of one of these 
methods much of the aspect of the composition will depend. 

We mentioned before that a black detail on a white ground 
will appear smaller than a white on black ground. This curious 
optic effect is well understood in commerce, and large firms, 
desirous to introduce variety in their wall-papers, keep in their 
employ an artist, entrusted with the modification of colors of 
the same plate ; but, however, skillful such adaptations may be, 
it cannot be expected that all the details will harmonize with 
the general tone of the composition. 

The finest pottery of the Persians is of a white ground, with 
designs in azure blue, and inscriptions in black letters, freely 
drawn and standing out in bold relief. The designs on early 
Greek vases were traced in black on a light red or white sur- 
face ; and a large proportion of silver and ivory work inlaid with 
niello, the sgraffitti or black engraving on white glaze of the 
sixteenth century, were due to the same principle. Every one 
who reads knows bow much clearer are black letters on white 
ground than white letters would be on a black surface. As 
springing from this principle, light-colored ornament applied to 
a dark ground is apt to become confused, as part is absorbed, 
especially when the design is very fine and delicate. 

Perhaps the finest specimens of damascening in silver applied 
to black metal, mother-of-pearl inlay on ebony, etc., are to be 
found in India at the present time. The outline of Italian 
majolica of this period was likewise traced in black or zaffer 
blue, shaded off with the latter color, whilst the flesh of the 
human figure is left white.; or the borders are ornamented with 
grotesque designs, reserved in white on a dark blue ground, and 
central subjects painted in a similar tone ; thus testifying to the 
appreciation felt by nationalities the most diverse, to the value 
of contrasting one color with another. 

Dark borders should be selected in preference to light ones ; 
especially when the general tone of the masses is pale in color ; 
but when both ground and designs are dark the border should 
be light and narrow, so as not to interfere with the subject 
which it surrounds. Sometimes sharp contrast between orna- 
ment and space is the chief characteristic of the composition ; in 
that case, care must be exercised to throw in some details, 
which will add refinement and softness to the outline of the 
subject. A simple black fillet, which should follow a large bor- 
der of similar tint, surrounding a white space, will be found 
valuable in bringing about the desired effect. Many Faenza 
tazze also afford dark blue ground, on which are etched white 
figures, their outline softened by flowing ribbons, leafage, and 
ringlets about neck and face, Fig. 158. Similarly, in early paint- 
ings light tinted figures on dark space are given an accompani- 
ment of sceptre, birds, foliage, drapery, and outstretched wings, 
&c, in order to relieve- length and rigidity of outline, Figs 159 
and 155/ 

The builders of the Middle Ages were no less clever in pro- 
viding their parapets, spandrels, etc., with pierced panelling, 
ornamented with trefoils, quartrefoils, or with foliated tracery ; 
thus lightening their edifices and also investing them with per- 
fection of form, by a subtle combination of straight, curved and 
diagonal lines. 

Let us now examine the relative extent of space and orna- 
ment, and note the various aspects produced according as the 
former predominates over the latter, or inversely the decorated 
parts over plain ones. 

When plain . surfaces, predominate over decorated ones, the 
result is a refined delicate ornament, such as is seen on Greek 
and Pompeian vases, in the arabesques and nielling of Italian 
and French Renaissance, in much of the work of Louis XVI., 
Wedgwood, Adam, and others. This, however, may easily be- 
come mere fining and finiking of lines. When form predominates 
over space, the ornament is ample and rich in its effect, but if 
indulged hi it is apt to end in heaviness and confusion of aspect ; 
exemplified in late Roman sculpture, in "Celtic interlacing, in 
Arabic, Moorish, and Hindu ornament, as well as in the florid 
English style of architecture and much of the present French 
art, Fig. 161. 

There is a class of ornament, however, made to simulate 
matting, under which the ground entirely disappears, except at 
the crossings, Fig. 160. 

A judicious alternation of space and ornament is in some 
cases resorted to from motives of expediency in the production 
of articles of industry; illustrated in 162, where ornament and 
ground are similar in form, variation being obtained in the 
coloring of white against black. 

It need hardly be observed that similar combination is pro- 
duced at very little expenditure of labor. Sometimes, as "in 
damask fabrics, the form is so arranged as to call the attention 
over the whole surface ; this expression, in a higher order of 
ornament, is very much to be sought after by the student. 

The ground has not at all times been considered as the 
visible surface, resulting from intervals left by ornament ; Byzan- 
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tine artists were the first who used space as an element of 
decoration by giving it ornamental outline. This was followed 
by Arab and Italian artists in their compositions, in which orna- 
ment and space are identical in form, and present admirable 
gradations of color, resulting in rich and pleasing effects, Pig. 163. 

The Moors, Arabs, Italians, and Hindus more especially, 
delight in this class of forms, known as " counterchange ; " the 
pavements and mural ornamentation of Italian churches, the 
mosques of Constantinople, of Cairo, and the court of the 
Alhambra at the Crystal Palace, etc., afford many beautiful 
examples, some of great richness and intricacy of design, Pig. H>4. 

What we have said of primary divisions will apply in part 
to corners, where an easy and simple mode should be the rule. 
There are two ways of treating the corner. In the one case, the 
angle is treated as such, Pig. 166 ; in the other the ornament is 
parallel to the outline, exemplified in Fig. 167, showing two 
panels of the sixteenth century with circular medallions and 
spandrills. These should be slightly sunk so as to disappear in 
the general mass a, for if it is in relief &, its angular form of 
outline will be emphasized in a very objectionable manner 

The marked difference between a symmetrical and unsyni- 
metrical construction is well seen in the Arabic and Chinese 
panels, Pig. 165. These might be multiplied almost ad infinitum, 
but they will suffice to illustrate our meaning, and lead the 
student to seek fresh fields for himself. 

There is also a pecular kind of decorative ornament first met 
with in Graco- Roman paintings, reproduced by the Italian Re- 
naissance, and again taken up toward the end of the last century. 
In this class of composition, a floral ornament simulating an 
inner border forms part of the composition, which is kept low 
in tone, brilliant coloring being reserved for the ground found 
towards the real border. Similar arrangement will require much 
subtlety, and tax the resources of the artist to the utmost, in 
order to ensure .satisfactory aspect to the parts immediately 
bordering the ground. Its want of truth, however, renders it at 
best but an ingenious expedient. (Pig. 168.) 



Chaptbr IV.— Furniture. 

The relation of form and detail to each other which has been 
noticed in another place, naturally leads up to the principle of 
ornament as applied to articles of common use. With the Greeks, 
beautiful and good were synonymous terms; we would alter it 
thus: a thing to be beautiful must also be useful— a principle 
we have endeavored to set forth in our earlier chapters. Hence 
glasses and silver cups should have their parts proportioned and 
such as can be easily handled. If the stem is too short the 
equilibrium of the vessel will suffer; if too long, it will be 
equally obnoxious and wearisome of aspect. Care, too, should 
be taken to make the lip sufficiently prominent, for if this is 
neglected the liquid will run down the sides of the vessel and 
soil the adjacent objects, such as tablecloth, carpet, etc. This 
principle is well observed in ecclesiastical silver pieces, notably 
chalices, exhibiting stems furnished with a round form upon 
which the hand may rest. Many Persian bottles also present a 
similar feature. 

In like manner, it should not be forgotten that a lamp is a 
receptacle intended to hold inflammable matter ; its foot or base, 
therefore, should be sufficiently large not to be easily upset ; 
while its mechanism jnust be good and conveniently placed. 
Similarly, the probable destination of an object should be re- 
membered in its selection ; and if the choice lies between two 
lamps, for instance, one very beautiful and rare, but likely to 
prove useless, whilst the plain and more common one promises 
well, preference should be given to the latter. 

Vessels exhibiting angular handles, which were much in vogue 
towards the end of the eighteenth century and the beginning of 
this, are obnoxious in every respect. 

Jugs, flagons, and ewers should be provided with handles 
which will not hurt the hand that grasps them, and mouths 
that will pour out well. A small projection for the palm and 
thumb, such as is seen on German Seidels, is valuable. 

Many Renaissance productions, and a number of those of the 
seventeenth century, present handles which should not be repro- 
duced ; for although great freedom of treatment is permissible, 
if not legitimate, in show pieces, this must not be so exaggerated 
as to destroy completely its primary character. If a vase is dis- 
figured past recognition, why not have some other form that 
will do as well? It follows therefore that when a particular 
shape has been selected, it should be pursued honestly and con- 
sistently throughout. The same may be said of decorative plates, 
and the difficulties of working the hollow and border, when a 
simpler and easier mode can be found in a medallion. 

On the other hand, the shape and fittings of a piece of fur- 
niture should indicate its probable use ; for if it looks one thing 
while its purpose is another, the construction is sure to be weak 
or incorrect in some points, so that the sham wardrobe, chest of 
drawers, or whatever else it may be, will not work well. 

And in what terms shall we stigmatize those uncomfortable 
chairs and armchairs, exhibiting backs with such deep carving 



as to bruise the unfortunate person rash enough to lean against 
them ? Or the jewels, necklaces, bracelets, and earrings with 
multitudinous points, catching everywhere, tearing everything, 
and last, not least, hurting the wearer ? 

The various parts of a clock, too, should be proportioned to 
each other ; the pedestal should be of a size that will set off the 
statuette it supports, and so on with the other proportions of 
the timepiece. The mistaken idea that a white surface is not 
artistic accounts, doubtless, for the dark faced clocks we so often 
see. This is followed up by another wrong notion, that you 
cannot have too much of a good thing ; and so ornament of the 
most elaborate and intricate description entirely covers the sur- 
face, accompanied by characters that are unknow to all but a 
few antiquarians. After hopelessly trying to find a clue to the 
hieroglyphics, we inwardly wish for the homely clocks of our 
young days. They could boast, it is true, no artistic value, but J 
they had the merit of answering the purpose for which they 
were made, and their black legible Roman characters could be 
read by everybody. 

Other Points Common to Ornament. 

While these have already been treated in another part of 
this work, we wish here to add a few remarks on some minor 
points, especially the human figure, which formed so distinguish- 
ing a feature of the art-subjects of the Renaissance, under Louis 
XIV and the Tudors. The artists of this period, proud of their 
knowledge, were eager to display it in its most exalted expres- 
sion, and introduced the human form wherever a place could be 
found for it, forgetting that the mind soon wearies of contem- 
plating a series of parts which require a certain effort to be read 
and all of equal importance, and seeks unconsciously a quiet 
corner, where to rest awhile, that it may go back with renewed 
zest to the more complicated portions. 

This exuberance of the human form, already apparent in the 
Loggie of Raphael* as well as in the art products of Michel 
Angelo, runs riot with the brothers Carracci and Benvenuto 
Cellini, whilst the school of Fontainebleau , was marked by the 
same error of judgment. Similarly, the Hindus have made 
undue use of the animal and human form in the facades of their 
pagodas, exhibiting moreover a maze of patterns of extraordinary 
intricacy ; whilst in late Gothic architecture multitudinous 
figures look out from every nook and corner. 

Ornament should be conceived in view of the position it will 
ultimately occupy. Thus a panel representing Agriculture, for 
example, should not be constructed on the same lines as one 
portraying the Arts and Sciences. In the former, a few wild 
flowers, some clustering hops and ears of corn, accompanied by 
rustic implements, will sufficiently indicate its character; but a 
more elaborate and subtle treatment will be appropriate for the 
latter. 

It may be laid down as a principle, that in a symmetrical 
composition, the most prominent surface, or that which is on a 
level with the eye, should be occupied by the primary subject. 
This, to a certain extent, is applicable to unsymuietrical com- 
positions, for if the form is placed in a corner much of its inter- 
est will be destroyed. This principle is well ' illustrated in 
"Annunciation," and other pictures of like description, wherein 
the angel or secondary subject, at the other side of the canvas, 
helps to set off and concentrate the attention on the principal 
figure. But a frieze surrounding a vase may have its parts 
repeated, for here the eye will naturally follow the ornament 
over the whole surface. 

Further, it is self-evident that the main subject must re- 
ceive more care than the accessory surrounding it; hence this 
mode of treatment is to be discarded as violating the principles 
we have set forth. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 

Raphael was a great painter, but not a decorator, who treated walls and 
ceilings as he would canvas. The same holds good with painters of this and 
latter periods. 



In the way of decorative combinations of lines, angular arrange- 
ments of the homogeneous curve and circular arrangements 
of the homogeneous angle, will mutiply these to any extent, 
harmonic ratios being attended to. They form a basis for very 
beautiful patterns, the design being varied or its parts succes- 
sively developed according to the different oblique points from 
which the forms are vieved, variety being increased by giving 
certain portions of the component curves greater breadth than 
the rest. 



There is a process by which glass, china and ceramic 
ware may be coated with precious or other metals, and this in 
many instances with effect. The article must be rubbed with 
mercury or plumbago. Copper is then to be deposited on it 
by means of an electric battery, and afterwards corroded by 
hydro-fluoric acid. It then receives another coat of copper. If 
the article is to be silvered, the copper is to be coated with a 
solution of mercury by the battery. 



